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From the Editor 


Well the first issue, under my creaking editorship, has finally made it. It 
has been a little fraught due to a number of setbacks. New printer, new 
editor, and bits and pieces for this edition turning up a little at a time as 
we get the pathway to the new editor right. One fortunate occurrence 
during this period, is that we have had plenty of time for some of the 
omissions from submitted texts to be corrected. 


In Pat Dales’ Presidential report he thanks John Tenquist for his 
contribution to the Weta over many years. I am sure we all concur with 
Pats’ sentiments. Pat also notes that Johns’ contribution to the cohesion 
of the society should not be underestimated. We are, after all, a 
community of individuals working in a common area, as professionals and 
amateurs, and a sense of community is important for support and 
direction. Steve Wratten made this observation at one of our yearly 
conferences shortly after he settled in New Zealand. He also believed that 
a sense of community led to a more relaxed atmosphere and greater 
cooperation between the members. Pats’ observations are appreciated by 
us all. 


In this issue I have replaced the usual drawing of a weta with one depicting 
a native weevil (Nyxetes bideus). The drawing is from John Hutchesons’ 
library. Insects appear to be the nost diverse order on earth, the most 
diverse order within this Class is the order Coleoptera and the most 
diverse family would appear to be the Curculionidae. I thought it 
appropriate to tout our dominance in studying the most diverse Class of 
organisms known. It is not novel I’m afraid, as the Australian Myrmecia 
does not have an ant on the cover, although we did have the idea before 
we saw the latest issues of Mymecia. 


If anyone has drawings of insects which they would like to be featured in 
The Weta please feel free to submit them. You never know, we might get 
enough for a series on NZ insects. 


I have also included, for this issue, a full list of all of the executive and 
coopted committee members. In future issues I will return to the usual 
format of only listing the officers. It is sometimes useful to have the list 
within a journal which can be easily found, and not spend ones time 
searching through heaps of correspondence. 


Well I wont waste any more of your reading time. I hope everything runs 
more efficiently for the next issue. 


Patrick J Walsh 


President’s Report 1998 


It has been a stop-start year. Projects that have been grinding forward for 
years have at last come to fruition, or nearly so; office holders whom we 
had come to regard as permanent and comfortable fixtures have stepped 
down and have been replaced by eager new faces; initiatives embarked 
upon with high hopes at the beginning of the year have stalled or bogged 
down in the face of new circumstances. 


Early in the year the Institute of Agricultural Science was canvassing the 
idea of a central secretariat to serve all the biological science societies. 
Your executive was less than enthusiastic about lending its support, 
though with the Royal Society in a state of suspended animation while its 
new legislation ground through parliament, the need for some umbrella 
organisation to coordinate the activities of biological and conservation 
groups in some of the main centres was recognised. However the Royal 
Society revived and with the establishment of a rather voluminous 
homepage on the internet, looked like providing at least an electronic 
noticeboard on which the societies could display their wares. In my view 
though, the Royal Society of NZ is still dominated by the non-biological 
sciences, and there is still a need at the local level for some group to bring 
together the pure and applied biological sciences such as EntSoc, EcolSoc, 
BotSoc, and the agriculture, horticulture and forestry societies, with 
environmental groups like Forest and Bird and Friends of the Museum. 
There is too much fragmentation and duplication of effort to hold the 
interest of small memberships when they could often be working together 
for mutual support, (sharing speakers, venues, and activities), if each had 
a better idea of what the other was up to. Perhaps the Royal Society ;s 
homepage will do it, but I am not yet convinced. 


Another initiative which has fallen on stony ground was the publication of 
Bulletin 10, the symposium on Applied Entomology. It should have been 
greatly sought after by educationists at several levels, but it was not. It 
remains as expensive ballast. On the other hand, Prof Mike Winterbourne 
is well into a new edition of Bulletin 9 on Aquatic Insects, and the new 
edition of Bulletin 4, the ‘Common Names List’ is excitingly close to 
publication. 


A request to the Minister of Health for a copy of Brian Kaye’s report on the 
risk of importing mosquito vectors of human and animal diseases finally 
brought forth a copy from the associate minister, but he, Neil Kirton, was 
sacked before comment could be gathered. Nevertheless it is stil] an issue. 
Dr Marshall Laird’s discovery of Aedes aegypti and Aedes albopictus larvae 
in used tyres imported from Japan has drawn attention to the level of risk. 
particularly in view of recent climatic abnormalities. A task force under 


Dr Jocelyn Cowley is currently preparing a suitable biosecurity strategy 
against these and related pest threats. 


Dr Nigel Barlow kindly responded on our behalf to a questionnaire 
regarding a Review of Mathematical Sciences in New Zealand. | wrote a 
submission to the Auckland Museum supporting the retention of an 
entomological research capability there. Entomology has survived there, 
perhaps more on account of the dynamism of John Early than my efforts, 
while some other scientific groups have fallen to the exigencies of Market 
Forces. 

Two of our long serving volunteers have lately relinquished their posts. 
Prof. Salmon has stepped aside as convenor of our 21st Anniversary 
Research Grants Committee after 20 years, and Prof Pilgrim has gallantly 
agreed to take on the responsibility. Our gratitude has been extended to 
them both. “Weta” editor John Tenquist, who has guided that journal's 
development since its inception in 1977, has also decided to lay down the 
burden. 


All members, and particularly our amateurs, must be aware of the 
profound influence that the “Weta” has had in holding the membership 
together, and with its promotion of brief observations, lists, notes and 
society gossip, giving us a sense of belonging to a cosy and coherent group. 
I trust the job has given John some satisfaction too. Thanks, John. 
Thanks! Dr Paddy Walsh has, with some misgivings, agreed to take up the 
editorship. We must all offer him our support. 


In his usual generous way, Bruce Given has gifted the Society $4 000, to 
put to some project that the Society considers worthwhile. Bruce was a 
founder member of the Society, and has been a tireless helper and 
encourager of young entomologists over many years. This gesture is 
typical of him. His is the sort of attitude that seems to prevail in this 
Society and has made it such a pleasant and comfortable club to belong 
to, the dead hand of market forces notwithstanding. 

Brenda May, who we honour today as one of our Society Fellows is another 
who represents the same spirit of integrity and helpful dedication. How we 
need them all. 

While on the subject of gratitude, let me express sincere thanks to our very 
capable secretary and treasurer, and our other editor, John Early. Very 
little could have been achieved without them. The whole organisation 
swings around them. And I would not want to forget our unsung 
Librarian, our publications team, our conservationist, our Royal Society 
rep., and somewhere on the other side of the globe, our archivist. We are 
indebted to them all. 


Patrick Dale 
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REPORT OF THE SALES SECRETARY FOR 1997 


Casual sales of publications were up by nearly $800.00 over 1996. Sales 
of bulletin 9 helped, with a sale of 30 copies to Massey University. I have 
said over the last few years that bulletin 9 stocks are going down rapidly, 
and at the time of writing there are now only two copies left. I urge the 
executive to reprint at least 100 copies so that sales can be maintained, 
even if the price has to increase to cover the cost such a small print run. 
Stocks of bulletin 10 were reduced significantly by mailing one copy free 
to secondary schools in the Auckland and Christchurch regions. A 
discounted price list of selected publications was enclosed with each copy. 
Eric Scott obtained a set of school mailing labels. As at 30 December 1997 
I had orders from two schools totalling $79.70, with several more orders 
arriving in 1998. Iam not sure if the exercise was successful, but it has 
raised the profile of the Society with schools. I also had several other 
publication requests which could have been related to the schools mailout. 


I have sent out several copies of the Weta and New Zealand Entomologist 
to people who have enquired about Society membership or wanting to 
submit articles for journals. | think this is quite a good way to advertise 
and it helps use some of the back volumes. 

A number of early Weta issues are now out of print and demand for Weta 
sets has increased. Postcard and notecard casual sales in Auckland have 
declined now that we no longer have a “Shop front” at the Mt Albert 
Research Centre. 


[ wish to thank all ESNZ members who over the year have sold 
publications on behalf of the Society at conference or through their work 
outlets. I have had a further email letter this year (from the Librarian) 
regarding the issue of storage of our publications at the Mt Albert 
Research Centre Library. In light of recent developments at the Mt Albert 
Campus regarding the library, the executive may need to consider storage 
of publications stocks as a high priority concern this year. Currently the 
Society uses two sides of compacta stacking library shelf storage, and half 
a row of Landcare Research storage space. 

SUS exchange rates have changed by -21.0% over the year, which has 
meant an increase in receipts from the overseas subscriptions to New 
Zealand Entomologist. I have not increased the. 1998 subscription price for 
New Zealand Entomologist as the exchange rate is still in decline. 


Marleene Boyd 
Sales Secretary 
21 March 1998 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND (INC) 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1997. 


The 1997 Entomological Society Conference, was held at 
Victoria.University from 29 June to 2 July, and was a joint Conference 
with the N.Z. Ecological Society and the Systematics Society of N.Z. 

Daily attendances varied between 337 and 348. 

The Symposium theme "Biodiversity Now" covered three topics: 
biodiversity strategy, assessment and management. Two keynote speakers 
from overseas, Dr Jane Lubchenco and Dr Peter Bridgewater, shared their 
experiences and presented a broader perspective before New Zealand 
speakers focused on more local issues and examples. 

Following the Symposium, contributed papers were presented in three 
concurrent sessions in adjacent lecture theatres, to allow movement 
between theatres between papers, and thus give more choice from the wide 
range of papers presented. 

Awards were given for the best student paper (Lynette Hartley), and for the 
best student poster (Janet McDonald). 

On the day before the Conference a full day, students _ only session, run 
by the students themselves, was held and 85 students attended, 
representing all 7 Universities. 


The Society's Annual General Meeting was held at 10.30 am on 16 April, 
1997, at the Staff Club, Victoria University, Wellington. This was separate 
from our Conference as the AGM has to be held before the 31 May each 
year in order to comply with our Constitution deadline for the AGM. 

Four Research Grants were awarded in 1997. 

One K. J. Fox Awards was made. 

Clare Butcher Memorial Awards were presented at Science Fairs in 
Christchurch, Dunedin and Auckland. 

Professor R.L.C. Pilgrim was appointed as the new Convener of the 
Research Grants Committee. The previous Convenor was Professor J.T. 
Salmon, who had held the position for 20 years. 

Dr P. Walsh has been appointed as the new Editor of the "Weta". The 
founding Editor of the "Weta", Mr J.D. Tenquist, recently retired, after 20 
years as Editor. 

Bruce Given Award: The Society has received a most generous gift of 
$4000 by Mr Bruce Given. This has been invested and the income will be 
used for a worthwhile, ongoing project. 

Publications: 

"New Zealand Entomologist" Vol 20, 1997. 

"Weta" Vol 20, No 1 and No 2, 1997. 

Proceedings of the 1997 Joint Conference. 

There are 245 members at present. 


The Entomological Society of New Zealand (Inc.) 
Conservation Subcommittee. 


REPORT FOR ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY AGM, APRIL 1998 


Over the past year there have been a number of requests from MAF 
Regulatory Authority (Animal Imports) for comment on cases where exotic 
organisms were proposed for importation. Comments supplied on each of 
these are Summarized below. 


1. Application to import rabbit calicivirus into New Zealand - an update. 


Since the last report of the subcommittee MAF declined the application 
but the virus was introduced anyway. Subsequently approval was given 
for the virus to be sold commercially for rabbit control. A condition of sale 
was that the Departinent of Conservation (DoC) must be informed 10 days 
in advance of any release of the virus into the wild. In practise this is 
occurring only on some occasions as the Department has good evidence 
that the disease is appearing in various isolated pockets where no 
notification has been provided. There is ongoing concern at the potential 
for significant short term prey switching to occur with some predators. 


2. Application to import the exotic beetle Gonioctena olivacea for release 
into New Zealand for the biological control of broom Cytisus scoparius. 


The European species of broom concerned here is now widespread over 
developed land in many eastern areas of New Zealand. Tests on the 
chrysomelid beetle proposed for introduction showed that as well as 
feeding mainly on broom it also fed on tree lucerne and tree lupin. 
Evaluation of such proposed introductions by the Conservation 
Subcommittee focuses on possible adverse effects to native invertebrates 
and their host plants. As tree lucerne and lupin are not native to New 
Zealand it was considered that G. olivacea appeared have a low risk 
overall. Much of the debate generally over the introduction related to the 
values of tree lucerne and concern that it may be adversely affected. 


MAF declined the application in February 1998. 


3. Application to release the plume moth Oxyptilus pilosellae into New 
Zealand for biological control of mouse-ear hawkweed Hieracium pilosella. 


The plume moth is one of several species currently being considered for 
introduction against hawkweeds, notably Hieraciwm pilosella which is the 
most widespread problem species. Hawkweed invasion has dramatically 
reduced pasture production and adversely affected conservation values of 


native grassland habitats. The subcommittee supported the introduction 
with limited confidence. One area of concern was the very limited number 
of hosts tested in the oviposition tests, in particular the lack of some native 
species which in other tests had supported larval feeding and produced 
adult plume moths. 

A second area of concern was that a number of species, including natives, 
were attached by O. pilosellae in the presence of Hieracium controls, albeit 
at low levels. This indicated that the moth is not restricted to the 
Hieracium genus as stated in the IIA. 


MAF approved the release in February 1998. 


4. Application to import for release Camelus dromedarius (one humped 
camel). 


Received in May last year the importation impact assessment that 
accompanied the application was a mine of information on camels. The 
intended use of the camels was “to provide rides for holidaymakers and 
tourists at populated areas in the Rotorua District” The poor 
unsuspecting animals would also be available for hire for such festive 
occasions as weddings(!), Easter and, of course, Christmas. There was a 
good deal of rather “interesting” justification for the introduction and 
speculation on the possible adverse effects should the camels escape. 
Based on Australian experience escaped camels would “damage fences, 
damage stock watering facilities, disturb horses at night as a result of their 
odour and silent approach, and, on specific occasions attack sheep.” 


The information in the IIA was very much orientated toward the 
agricultural sector with scant regard for potential impacts to native plant 
and animal associations. They are apparently capable of browsing just 
about anything to a height of four to five metres but the IIA concludes that 
“various features of the camel behaviour and diet are such that severe 
damage to the environment is not likely. They eat shrubs and trees rather 
than grass, they are browsers rather than tearers of foliage and their soft 
(but large] pads cause little injury to the habitat.” The point is made that 
should camels escape and breed in the wild that they are not difficult to 
kill by shooting. DoC thought that about the Kaimanawa horses...for a 
while. 


Chris Green 
Convenor 


Dung Beetles: 
The fauna of North East Thailand 


Rowan Emberson and Yupa Hanboonsong 
Entomology Research Museum, Lincoln University 
and 
Dept of Entomology, Khon Kaen University, Thailand 


In common with many other countries Thailand has become concerned 
about loss of biodiversity. The combination of an expanding, and 
increasingly affluent, population with a worldwide demand for tropical 
hardwood timber has led to a rapid loss of natural areas, particularly of 
primary forest. As one response to these concerns, the govermnent has 
set up a programme known as Biodiversity Research and Training (BRT) 
to document the extent of Thailand's biodiversity and provide training in 
biodiversity research. Dr Yupa Hanboonsong, a Ph.D. graduate from the 
Department of Entomology at Lincoln University, invited the senior author 
to collaborate in a bid to BRT to document the biodiversity of various 
groups of beetles in Thailand. We decided, in the first instance, to 
concentrate on scarabaeine dung beetles, because of their economic 
importance, their use as biodiversity indicators, and some prior knowledge 
(Emberson & Matthews, 1973). 


One of the benefits to New Zealand of this programme is the intention that 
part of the training component of our bid will be met by Thai students 
coming to New Zealand for post graduate degrees and training. 


We have initial funding for a preliminary one year survey of the dung 
beetles of the North East Region of Thailand, but we intend to extend the 
survey to cover the whole of Thailand over the next three years. The North 
East was originally dominated by dry deciduous forest, with evergreen 
forest in the damper places. The lowlands have mostly been cleared for 
agriculture, paddy rice, with some livestock rearing, but significant forest 
remains at higher altitudes. Khon Kaen is roughly in the centre of the 
region and is the regional capital. 


In contrast to New Zealand's depauperate fauna, Thailand has a rich and 
diverse fauna of scarabaeine dung beetles. This is no doubt due to a 
mammalian fauna in Thailand that includes a wide variety of wild and 
domestic species, from tiny shrews, smaller than some dung beetles, to 
elephants. These animals produce an enormous range of dung types 
including the small dry pellets of rodents, the massed dryish pellets of 
several species of deer, the large, wetter masses of cattle and buffalo, the 
massive heaps of cannon ball-like fibrous material from elephants, the 


distinctive, crunchy pellets of insectivores, and the foul-smelling sticky 
dung of carnivores. These different types of dung all have their own 
specialist dung beetles. In addition there are dung beetles adapted to 
forest habitats and those adapted to more open agricultural landscapes, 
there are diurnal species and nocturnal species. All the different niches 
available for exploitation have led to extensive diversity in the dung beetle 
fauna. 


At a generic and tribal level the world's scarabaeine dung beetle fauna is 
generally better known than that of most other groups of insects, probably 
due to the relatively large size and spectacular morphological 
modifications of many species, combined with their general usefulness. 
However, of all the regional dung beetle faunas, that of South East Asia is 
probably the poorest known (Hanski & Krikken, 1991), and that of 
Thailand is the most poorly known in the region. The dung beetles of 
Thailand have never been surveyed or revised in a comprehensive way. 
There are records of species occurring in Thailand in several regional 
faunas (Arrow, 1931; Balthasar, 1963; Paulian, 1949), and a number of 
isolated species descriptions, but no general summary of the fauna. 


At the beginning of the project approximately 25 species in 10 genera had 
been reported from Thailand in the literature (Balthasar, 1963). During 
the course of a two week visit to Thailand in December 1997, collections 
of dung beetles in the Insect Museum at the Department of Agriculture in 
Bangkok, and in the Department of Entomology at Khon Kaen University, 
in Thailand's North East, were examined. In particular, material collected 
as a result of intensive trapping in farmland throughout the North East, 
as part of this project, was examined in detail and some limited collecting 
was undertaken in two National Parks and a Wildlife Sanctuary in the 
North East Region, to supplement the existing collections. 


By the end of the visit 50 species in 11 genera had been seen from the 
North East Region and an additional 3 genera were known from elswhere 
in the country (Table 1). see page 14. 


About half of the species have been fully identified, either from the 
literature (Arrow, 1931; Balthasar, 1963), or from reliably named 
specimens in the Insect Museum in Bangkok. 

Further work is planned on the identity of species over the coming 
months, culminating in a visit to the Natural History Museum in London 
later in the year, to check literature identified material and to use their 
extensive collection to make additional identifications, particularly in the 
complex and speciose genus Onthophagus. 


Table 1. Genera of Scarabaeinae recorded from Thailand 


Tribe Onthophagini 
Anoctus Sharp 1 species literature record only 
(Balthasar, 1963) 
*Cassolus Sharp 1 species 
Onthophagus Latreille 25 species 
Tribe Onitice!lini 
Drepanocerus Kirby 1 species literature record only 
(Arrow, 1931) 
Liatongus Reitter | species 
Oniticellus Serville 4 species 
Tribe Onitini 
Onitis Fabricius 3 species 
Tribe Coprini 
Catharsius Hope 3 species 
Copris Muller 6 species 
Heliocopris Hope 2 species 
*Synapsis Bates 1 species Not known from North East 
Tribe Scarabaeini 
Paragymnopleurus Shipp 3 species 
*Phacosoma Boucomont 1 species 
*Sisyphus Latreille 1 species 
*senus not previously recorded from Thailand 


We confidently expect the fauna of the North East to be significantly larger 
than that documented here, perhaps even twice as large. Dung beetle 
faunas in tropical forests, a habitat we have barely touched, often include 
90-60 species in a relatively restricted area (Hanski & Cambefort, 1991), 
i.e. a fauna of the same size as we have documented for the whole of the 
North East Region, within one block of forest. There are, almost certainly. 
a substantial number of additional Onthophagus species, in these forested 
habitats. Our three days of limited collecting from Nam Nao National Park 
and Phu Kieo Wildlife Sanctuary yielded six species of Onthophagus that 
we had not seen before. With a proper sampling programme using baited 
pitfall traps, in different forested areas, the number of species would, we 
are sure increase significantly. We would also expect a marked increase 
in small, mainly litter dwelling, Scarabaeini, including additional genera, 
similar to the New Zealand endemic Scarabaeinae. We have not yet done 
any litter sampling and Berlese extractions, but these are planned for this 
year. 

In addition to the Scarabaeinae, material of Aphodiinae and Geotrupidae 
are also being acculmulated, for future reference. We have material of 
about half of the 19 species of Aphodiinae currently known from the North 


East of Thailand (Stebnicka, 1992) and at least three species of 
Geotrupidae have been seen. 
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Big Backyard Beetles: survival in highly-modified habitats 


Philip Howe 
264 Otipua Road 
Timaru 


As a child, one of the factors that pushed me into a life-long obsession with 
insects was the ready availability of a number of ground-dwelling beetles 
of reasonable size in my family home back yard in Timaru. The second 
factor was an aunt who sent me the small Reed Nature in New Zealand 
guide Native Beetles, by D. Manson. These factors combined sent me 
spiralling downwards at the tender age of 11 into the murky depths of 
entomophilia. Although I now cast my eyes further afield during collecting 
trips, I still pause from more mundane gardening and home maintenance 
tasks to see if there’s anything under rocks or old timber. Following is a 
list of native species that have shown up in suburban Timaru over the 
years. Timaru and the surrounding countryside have been highly-modified 
over the last 100 or so years with very little original vegetation remaining. 
Despite this, a number of large ground-dwelling beetle species have 
remained, sometimes in large numbers. 


Carabidae 


Neocicindela dunedensis 

Very common in some untended gardens or bare patches of land in parks 
as evidenced by the presence of larval holes. The larger N. latecincta is 
common on clay banks in wasteland or parks. 


Mecodema brittoni 

This species is found in and around Timaru and Geraldine It appears to 
favour scrubby open areas in the countryside, which probably accounts 
for its success in Timaru gardens. I’ve encountered it wandering the 
streets on occasions. I note that this species is listed with others for which 
little knowledge about its distribution is known (Klimaszewski and Watt 
1997). I regard that it is not at risk given the numbers that I have 
encountered at various South Canterbury sites. 


M. rectolineatum 

I've seen some recognisable remains of this species found in a Timaru 
garden. Otherwise it appears to be restricted to forest remnants in the 
foothills. 


Metaglymma abberans 
This species is quite common in Timaru, and I suspect it may reach its 
northern limits around here. Further north behind Geraldine it is replaced 


by M. monilifer which often occurs in the company of the larger 
Megadromus antarcticus. Megadromus antarticus is doing quite nicely in 
riverbed plantings, pine plantations and shelter belts throughout Mid 
Canterbury, as well as Christchurch gardens. 


Megadromus temukensis 
This locally-widespread scrub and forest dweller occurs on the outskirts of 
Timaru and, appropriately, in several Temuka gardens. 


Megadromus sp. 

This is a large and as yet undescribed South Canterbury endemic. It 
appears to be distributed from Timaru and Pareora north to Peel Forest, 
and appears to undergo quite noticeable clinal variation in the Geraldine 
area. It is common in native forest remnants, but also occurs in scrub, 
riverbed plantings and some Timaru gardens. 


Holcaspis angustula 
This smaller beetle is common in a variety of habitats including local gardens. 


Tenebrionidae 


Mimopeus opacula 
This large tenebrionid is very common in gardens, as well as scrub areas 
further afield. It can vary in size, even within a specific population. 


M. rugosus 

This apparently central and north Otago species is represented by 
onerather flattened, mutilated yet recognisable specimen which I scraped 
off a concrete path some years ago. Subsequent searching of the same 
property has not revealed anything further. 


Colydiidae 


Enarsus sp 

This smaller cryptic species seems common enough in moist parts of the 
garden where it occurs under wood or in leaf litter. I’m not entirely sure of 
the species; it is probably bakewelli although there appears to be some 
variety in size and colouration. 


The above list indicates that at least some of our larger natives have 
managed to survive the past 120 years of development with some success. 
I would be intrigued to see if other modified suburban areas have similar 
faunas. 
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FURTHER RECORDS OF THE RECENTLY ESTABLISHED, ORANGE 
AND BLACK AUSTRALIAN BEE, HYLEOIDES CONCINNA (FABRICIUS) 
(HYMENOPTERA: COLLETIDAE: HYLAEINAE). 


A.C.Harris 
Otago Museum, Gt. King St., PO Box 6202, 
Dunedin North, New Zealand. 


Hyleiodes concinna (Fabricius) (Colletidae: Hylaeinae) is a_ brightly- 
coloured, black and orange Australian bee first recorded in New Zealand 
by Donovan {1983). In dorsal view the head and thorax appear black, 
while the metasoma is bright orange, with a broad, black band across the 
middle. The underside of the metasoma is black with a conspicuous, 
cream, transverse stripe. The clypeus of the male has a bright yellow 
hour-glass shape; the female clypeus has a large bright-orange area 
shaped like an inverted pear. 


Females make serial nests in hollow twigs and abandoned beetle galleries 
in wood. Cells are separated by thin partitions. Pollen and nectar are 
placed in a thin covering. After an egg is laid on the mixture, the sides of 
the covering are drawn in until it resembles a pudding. 


Donovan (1983) described its establishment in New Zealand on the basis 
of specimens captured near Gisborne, Napier, and Havelock North on the 
east coast of the North Island, between 1980 and 1982. Fordham (1989) 
Recorded that it had spread to Wanganui and Palmerston North. 


In April, 1998, Mr. J. Cox of Tangowahine, Dargaville, sent me 10 
specimens of H. concinna and stated that it had first appeared in the area 
during the 1997-98 summer and was now abundant at Dargaville. Mr. 
Cox's specimens were netted as they frequented flowers of Eucalyptus 
longifolia Link. on 31 March 1998 and on 5 April 1998, on his property at 
Tangowahine. During March and April, large numbers of H. concinna 
frequented the eucalyptus flowers. 


Mr. Cox also informed me that Polistes (Polistes) chinensis Fabricius 


(Hymenoptera: Vespidae: Polistinae) (Asian paper wasp) had just arrived 
at Kaitaia, being now well established in the Peria district, east of Kaitaia. 


The present note consequently records a significant migration northwards 
of Hyleoides concinna and Polistes (P.) chinensis. 
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MITES OF THE GENUS NEONANORCHESTES McDANIEL & BOLEN 
1981 TURN FOOTPRINTS RED ON OTAGO BEACHES DURING 
SUMMER (ACARI: PROSTIGMATA) 


Anthony C. Harris 
Otago Museum, P.O. Box 6202, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


In January and February of this year I received several requests to identify 
microscopic mites that appear each year on certain Dunedin beaches, 
including Long Beach and Warrington Beach. The mites fill depressions 
and cause them to appear bright red. 

The effect is spectacular. Wheel marks left by a four wheel drive vehicle 
appeared as two, parallel, red lines. Foot prints appeared as though filled 
with blood. 


One man wrote: “At Long Beach I collected handfuls of what looked like 
red paint, except that it was moving. Looking behind me, | saw Id left a 
trail of red footprints. What is it’?” 


I went out to Long Beach and saw for myself that the situation was exactly 
as it had been reported. The mites occur in huge numbers from just above 
the high tide level to the seaward base of the foredune. They fill 
depressions in the surface many layers of mites deep. Colour photographs 
I took show pools of bright scarlet that resemble red paint on grey sand. | 
collected hundreds of thousands of microscopic mites. The mites 
measured 150 um across and 300 um in length and have mouth-parts 
adapted for eating vegetable material. The bodies were light red and the 
legs very bright red. 
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In previous summers, I have found lesser numbers of these mites on Long 
Beach and on Warrington Beach. 


They appear to be an undescribed species in the genus Neonanorchestes 
McDaniel & Bolen 1981 (Prostigmata: Nanorchestidae), of which only two 
species have been described, both from Padie Island, Texas, U.S.A. 
(McDaniel and Bolen, 1981). 


In previous summers, I have found lesser numbers of these mites on 
Warrington Beach and Long Beach, and other East Otago beaches. 
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Parasites of the leaf miner Acrocercops alysidota 
(Lepidoptera: Gracillaaridae) 


Clive Appleton 
Forest Research 
PB 3020 
Rotorua, New Zealand 


The larvae of the leaf miner Acrocercops alysidota (Lepidoptera: 
Gracillaridae) attacks the young developing phyllodes of Acacia 
melanoxylon Tasmanian blackwood. As the larva reaches third instar, it 
mines into the leaf palisade, and at this stage of development, can mine 
into the plant stem. Invasion of the stem results in shoot die back, 
abortion and subsequent multi-leadering of the tree. Extensive multi- 
leadering of trees in forest plantations significantly reduces tree value for 
timber purposes, for this very reason, the leaf miner is considered a pest. 
However, in March 1997, parasitised leaf miner larvae were found in an 
experimental plot of blackwood seedlings at the New Zealand Forest 
Research Institute, Rotorua nursery. Parasitised larvae were collected and 
emerged adult wasps were sent to Jo Berry (Landcare) for identification. 
They were found to be two species of eulophid wasp, one from the genus 
Diaulomorpha (blue-black in colour), the other from Cirrospilus (orange- 
yellow in colour). In fact the Curospilus sp. is a new genus record for New 


Zealand (J. Berry, personal communications). These wasps are probably of 
Australian origin, as associated Australian species in these genera are 
known to parasitise leaf miners. 

In an attempt to determine the level of leaf miner parasitism, fresh leaf 
mines were collected randomly from 120 trees. in the nursery 
experimental plot. Mines were sectioned and larvae examined and the 
number found dead, un-parasitised, parasitised (larvae paralised or larvae 
present) were recorded. Parasitised larvae can be easily located, for the 
mine wall covering them senesces and turns brown, whereas healthy 
larvae exit the mine to pupate, before the mine wall senesces. During 
examination it is not possible to determine which parasitoid species is 
present. Of the 121 larvae examined, 15.7% were dead, 40.5% un- 
parasitised and 43.8% parasitised. 

In comparison with other leaf miner populations studied elsewhere in New 
Zealand, the leaf miner population in this experimental site was assessed 
and found to well below damaging levels (Appleton et al. 1997). This 
indicates that these parasites are successfully controlling leaf miner 
populations below damaging levels. 

Although leaf miner larvae have been collected from several locations in 
both the North and South Islands, parasites have only been found in North 
Island samples. However, the exact location of each wasp species is 
currently unknown as some samples contained dead wasps or pupal 
remains. 

The following confirmed locations are: 

16.1.97; N.Z.F.R.I. Rotorua. Coll: C. Appleton. Larvae and pupae of both 
species. 

22.1.97; Gillespies Rd, Hunua. Coll: C. Kay; K. Hutchison. 1 pupa species 
unkown. 

2.2.98: Mangaporo, Sth Ruatoria. Coll. Colin Barr. 1 grub, remains of 1 
pupa, Cirrospilus. 

3.2.98: Kaiti hill, Gisborne. Coll. Colin Barr. remains of 2 pupae, species 
unknown. 

9.2.98: Mangaporo. Coll. C. Appleton, K. Hutchison. 2 adult wasps, 
Diaulomorpha. 

27.2.98: Dannevirk, Coll. C. Appleton, 1 adult wasp, Cirrospilus. 


From the known locations, it is evident that these wasps have probably 
been present in the North Island for several years. However, if the wasps 
are not present in the South Island, then it may be useful to introduce the 
parasites to control leaf miner populations, in order to reduce the level of 
multi-leadering in plantation trees. However, before doing so, the biology 
of both the eulophid species needs to be comprehensively studied. The 
interspecific interactions between both species and their individual 
effectiveness at parasitising leaf miner larvae would need to be assessed. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL TOPICS AT NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITIES 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Ecology and Entomology Group 


PhD 
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Evans, Alison 


Harcourt, Steve 


Hardersen, Sonke 


Hardwick, Scott 


Harman, Helen 


Irvin, Nicola 


Kalvelage, Horst 
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(Compiled June 1998) 


Host-plant factors in relation to psyllid and 
leafminer performance and damage to Acacia 
melanoxylon. 


The evolutionary history of the ‘Oxycanus’ lineage 
of hepialid moths in New Zealand. 


Genetic engineering for potato tuber moth 
resistance. 


The effect of southern beech (Nothofagus spp.) 
forest management on invertebrate communities 
and decomposition. 


Biocontrol of common and German wasps. 


The use of native damselfly larvae as biological 
indicators of insecticide contamination of 
freshwater. 


Ecology of whitefringed weevil (Graphognathus 
leucoloma). 


The relationship between New Zealand and 
European populations of broom twigminer. 


Biological control of leafroller (Lepidoptera: 
Tortricidae) in Canterbury, New Zealand orchards. 


Effect of Microtonus hyperodae on Listronotus 
bonariensis and effect of the perennial ryegrass 
Lolium perenne endophyte. 


McLachlan, Andrew 


Rea, James 


Schops, Katrin 


Schroeder, Neil 


Shah, Riaz 


Smith, Jason 


Takla, Michael 


Vink Cor 


MAgrSc 


Hastuti, Sari 


MApp1Sc 
Barron, Mandy 


Griffiths, James 
Qureshi, Sohail 
Thompson, Paula 


Voice, David 


Agro-ecology of spiders: habitat use and biocontrol 
potential. 


Pest status, economic importance and control of 
green vegetable bug Nezara viridula on sweet corn. 


Ecology and population dynamics of the Chatham 
Island coxella weevil and its host plant. 


Temporal and spatial distribution of potato mirid 
(Calocoris norvegicus Gmelin) and blue green 
lucerne aphid (Acyrthosiphon kondoi Shinji) on 
white clover (Trifolium repens L.) seed crops: 
implications for pest management. 


Development of a sampling plan for insecticide 
resistance monitoring. 


Population ecology, phenology and management 
of apple leafcurling midge (Dasyneura mali) 
(Diptera: Cecidomyiidae). 


Genetic engineering for potato tuber moth. 


The taxonomy and systematics of Australasian 
Lycosidae (Araneae) (wolf spiders). 


Insect pathology and pest management with 
special emphasis on evaluating efficacy of 
potential biocontrol agents. 


Foraging ecology of Bombus hortorum L. 
(Hymenoptera: Apidae) on tetraploid red clover 
(Trifolium pratense L. cv Pawera). 

Katipo spiders. 

Toxicity of neem extract to rice weevil. 


Biocontrol of weeds. 


Importing insecticide resistant pests (Plutella 
xylostella) into New Zealand. 
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MSc 

Bishop, Dallas Parasitic Hymenoptera as biocontrol agents 
against Calliphoridae causing ovine myiasis 
(flystrike) in New Zealand. 


Daly, John Biocontrol of diamondback moth. 
McGill, Susan The biological control of Californian thistle in pea 
crops. 


Post-graduate students in Entomology at the School of Forestry, 
University of Canterbury 


Ph.D. 

Denholm, Pat Invertebrate response to application of biosolids in 
Pinus radiata plantations 

Reay, Stephen Ecology of the bark beetle Hylastes ater in New 
Zealand Pinus radiata forests and options for 
control 

M. For. Sc. 

Jones, Diane Insect community reponse to removal of exotic 
wasps from a mixed forest 

Shingleton, Anna Development of Arhopalus tristis and its vectored 


fungi 


Post-graduate students in the Institute of Natural Resources, 
Massey University, 1998: 


BSc Honours/BAppSc Honours 
Boer, Johannes. Effects of diets on fecundity of wheat bug, Nysius 
huttoni White (Hemiptera: Lygaeidae) 


Halse, Stephanie Host selection behaviour of a parasitoid wasp on 
green peach aphid, Myzus persicae (Sulzer) 


(Hemiptera: Aphididae). 


McGuinness, Carl Beetle biodiversity studies in a forest ecosystem. 


Postgraduate Diploma 


He, Xiongzhao 


MSC APPSci 
Aspin, Penny 


Barrett, Paul 


Bennett, Shaun 


Bower, James 


Broadley, Adam 


Dunning, Kimberley 


Gibson,Jason 


Godfrey, Jarn 


Hutchinson, Melissa 


Polglase, Miranda 


Song, Deping 


Tubby, Christopher 


Wright, Sarah 


Oviposition and feeding behaviour of Nysius 
huttoni White (Hemiptera: Lygaeidae). 


The effects of an aerial 1080 drep oil invertebrates 
of the Pureora State Forest. 


Ecology of Trachymela catenata, the Eucalyptus 
beetle. 


Behavioural ecology of Powelliphanta traversi near 
Levin. 


Adult dispersal, genetic structure and 
phylogeography of Triplectides (Trichoptera: 
Leptoceridae). 


Behavioural ecology and prey attraction of the 
New Zealand glowworm Arachnocampa luminosa 
(Skuse) (Diptera: Mycetophilidae). 


Exotic forestry impacts on stream invertebrate 
communities. 


The effect of forestry and geology on water quality 
in the Hawkes Bay. 


Coleoptera as biological indicators. 


Biology and movements of carabid beetles in the 
Manawatu and near Ohakune. 


A landowner assessment protocol for riparian 
management prioritisation. 


Biosystematics of two New Zealand longicorn 
beetle genera Coptomma Newman and Calliprason 
White (Coleoptera: Cerambycidae). 


Exotic forestry impacts on stream invertebrate 
community structure. 


An organic synergist for pyrethrum sprays. 
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PhD 


Blackwell, Grant Predator/prey dynamics in Te Urewara National 
Park. 

Brandon. Andrea Pollination ecology of New Zealand forget-me-nots. 

Fowler, Reece Hyporheic invertebrate communities of North 


Island rivers. 


Jiminez-Perez, Alfredo Behavioural and chemical ecology of porina moth 


Kyi, Aung Coupling of density dependent processes in 
populations of ragwort and ragwort flea beetle. 

Munro, Vanessa The impact of introduced parasitoids on native 
fauna. 

Perrott, John Insect-fungal interrelationships. 

Standish, Rachel Effects of Tradescantia on ecosystem function in 


lowland forest remnants. 


Entomological Student Research Information 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
Otago University July 1998 


Project Supervisor(s) Registration/(R) Approx.Submission Date (ASD) 


PhD 

Beggs, Jacqueline The Impact of Introduced Vespula Wasps on 
the Honeydew Beech Forest Community. 
The goals of this study are: 
1. To measure the impact of wasps on native 
invertebrates. 
2. To measure the impact of wasps on native 
birds. 
3. To calculate targets for the level of wasp control 
required to conserve native birds and 
invertebrates. 
re 1991 Pee 
ASD: 1998 


Brown, Sheena 


Perk, Chris 


Ultrastructural analysis of activity changes in 
glomerular volume in primary antenno-sensory 
centres of the brain of the honeybee, Apis 
mellifera. During the lifetime of the adult worker 
honey bee the antennal lobes of the brain undergo 
significant changes in volume. These changes are 
Site-specific and highly predictable and are 
related, at least in part, to shifts in the 
behavioural activities of the bee. In this study 
behavioural manipulations are being used to 
induce changes in the volume of identifiable 
subunits within the antennal lobes of the brain. 
The effects of these changes on cell profile density 
and the density of synapses within the glomerular 
neuropil of the antennal lobes are being examined 
as well as the distribution of aminergic neurons, 
believed to play a role in mediating structural 
plasticity of the brain neuropil. 

ARM R:1996 Ruth Napper 

ASD: Nov 2000 


Dopimenergic modulation of central olfactory 
neurons in the developing honey bee. 
The biogenic an-fine dopimene has been strongly 
implicated in the regulation of brain development, 
but the mechanisms through which it operates 
are poorly understood. Alison Mercer's laboratory 
addressees this fundamentally important issue. 
Specifically, it uses insects that undergo 
metamorphosis as a model system to examine: 
(1) the modulatory effects of dopamine on the 
structural and functional development of nerve 
cells, (2) the cellular mechanisms underlying this 
amine, and (3) the functional significance of 
dopamine in the developing brain. 
The aims of this project will be: (1) to investigate 
the effects of dopamine on the biophysical 
properties of Apis antennal lobe neurons in vitro 
and in semi-intact brain preparations using 
whole-cell patch-clamp recording techniques, (2) 
to use routine phartnaeological techniques to 
dissociate the actions of dopamine mediated via D 
1 - and D2- like dopamine receptor subtypes, 
and (3) to examine changes in the effects of 
dopamine on cell excitability during metamorphic 
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Thompson, Ross 


MSC in Zoology 
Cresswell, Ann 


adult development of antenna]-lobe neurons in 
the bee. 

February 1998 

ASD: June 2001 

AM R: 


The effects of riparian logging of exotic pine 
forest on stream community attributes. This 
study will assess the effects of logging on stream 
communities using a food web approach. Six 
streams will be sampled over a two year period, 
during which time the riparian margins will be 
logged. The changes in the in-stream community 
will be documented by the construction and 
comparison of food webs. In addition, a suite of 
ecological variables including aspects of 
geomorphology, physicochemistry and primary 
production will be measured. It is hoped that 
these variables will display correlates between 
food web structure and the environment. These 
correlates will then be investigated in detail using 
artificial stream side channels in which a single 
variable is manipulated. From this research it is 
hoped to gain insights into the response of CRT 
communities to dramatic perturbations, the likely 
impacts of land conversion to forestry, and the 
importance of production attributes in structuring 
stream communities. 

R: July 1997 

ASD: Dec 2000 


Host location, acceptance and development of 
Microctonus aethiopoides in non-target 

weevil hosts. 

To determine whether the oviposition 

behaviour of Microctonus aethiopoides (a host- 
specific biological control agent) (and potentially 
M. hyperodae) has altered over the last 13 years 
since its release in 1982, or whether the original 
host range testing was inadequate to identify the 
potential for alternative host parasitism, as is now 
evident in the field. The investigation will explore 
the potential for behavioural conditioning of the 
wasps by generations: by first successful 


Dunstone, Carol 


Thorp, Jamie 


Williams, Justin 


oviposition experience; or by environmental 
cues when pupating. 

RP/Barbara Barratt 

R: Feb.1995 

ASD: Sept1998 


The effects of synthetic queen pheromone on 
the maturation of primary antenno-sensory 
centres in the honey bee brain. | will be looking 
to see whether it is possible to reverse the effects 
of removing the queen by introducing synthetic 
queen pheromone to the hive. It is hoped this will 
tell us whether the queen's removal has a 

direct or indirect effect on the behaviour of the 
bees and the maturation of their olfactory centres. 
1 may also look at removing brood pheromone to 
examine any possible links to bee behaviour. I'm 
basically looking to determine the links between 
the sensory environment that the bees are 
exposed to and the maturation of the primary 
sensory centres in the brain and the ontogeny of 
olfactory learning behaviour. 

ARM R: Nov 1997 

ASD: October 1999 


The effects of solar radiation quantity and 
composition on invertebrate drift behaviour. 
To determine the effects of solar radiation (UV-B, 
UV-A and PAR) on stream invertebrate behaviour. 
The research involves both lab and field 
experiments to determine how the quantity and 
composition of solar radiation effects the drift 
behaviour of invertebrates. 

RR/CRT 

Ry 1997 

ASD: July 1999 


Impact of mermithid parasitism on the 
behaviour of aquatic insects. The topic that my 
M.Sc thesis research will, more specifically, 
concentrate on how the drift behaviour of mayflies 
(genus Deleatidium) is altered by mermithid 
nematode parasitism. The central hypothesis to 
be tested is that there should be no significant 


difference in the drift behaviours observed 
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between parasitised and unparasitised maryfilies. 
as any deviation away from 11 normal” behaviour 
results in a loss of fitness to the mayfly, and also 
to the parasitic mermithid, as the mermithid has 
direct development within its (only) host. 
RP/CRT  R: February 1997 

ASD: July 1999 


Postgraduate Diploma in Wildlife Management 


Goodman, Andrea 


BSc Hons 


Daly, Dwayne 


Giant terrestrial amphipod Tara taranakt. This 
amphipod is only found on Mt Taranaki. I'm 
looking at its distribution, habitat and why it is 
not getting as large as it has been previously 
found. 1 have also built 3 enclosures, each 
around a known population. These will prevent 
Tara taranaki from having contact with 
mammalian predators. 1 am hoping that the 
amphipods within these enclosures will be larger 
than those outside. 

HS R: Feb 1998 

ASD: 


Factors affecting the density of Dl-like 
dopamine receptors in the brain of the honey 
bee, Apis mellifera. In the brain of the adult 
worker honey bee, a DI-like dopamine receptor 
has been identified using the D 1 - specific ligand 
['HI-SCH23390. The density of this receptor 
increases significantly during the first 24 hours of 
adult life, and continues to increase markedly 
over the 4-6 days that follow. During this period 
both the brain and the behaviour of the worker 
bee undergo dramatic changes. 

Worker bees exhibit age-related polyethism and 
during the first 6 days, most workers will make a 
transition from cleaning duties (performed by the 
youngest bees in the colony) to nursing or comb 
building activities. 

Issues: What is the significance of the change in 
D I receptor density during the first weeks of 
adult life? Is it related to the shifts in behaviour 
during this period? Alternatively, is it related in 


Fache, Michelle 


some way maturation’ of the brain neuropil? Is it 
only found in workers? 

Specific questions: 

1. Does the increase in the density of DI-like 
dopamine receptors that occurs from newly 
emerged to 3 days of age occur if bees are 
maintained in an incubator in the absence of a 
queen? (If yes - this will support Carleen's work 
which suggests that queen pheromone does not 
play a role in mediating the increase in DI-like 
receptors. Also, it will enable us to manipulate 
conditions much more easily - to examine factors 
that might play a role - such as dopamine levels 
in the brain, JH levels in the haemolymph, etc) 

2. Does the increase in D I -like dopamine 
receptors during the first 3 weeks of adult life 
occur in drones as well as workers? (If it occurs in 
drones also - then it is not worker-specific or 
behaviour-specific - but perhaps related in a more 
general way to 'maturation' of the brain) 

3. Is there a seasonal component to the change in 
density of D I -like dopatnine receptors in the 
brain of worker bees? 

ARM R: Feb1998 

ASD: Oct 1998 


Alternative reproductive strategies and male 
dimorphism in the alpine weta, Hemideina 
maori (Orthoptera: Stenopelmatidae). The tree 
weta that I am studying is the alpine weta, 
Hemideina maori. In this species, males exhibit 
dimorphic variation whereby some males possess 
enlarged head capsules and jaws, while smaller 
males mature early (before the final instar) 
resulting in a smaller head size. This size 
dimorphism (male megacephaly) has been shown 
to function in male rivalry and defence of territory 
(tree or rock cavities) which contains reproductive 
females. Males that are able to defend a harem 
(presumably large-headed males) have the 
potential to have higher reproductive success, 
while small-headed males may be more agile and 
able to sneak copulations. Therefore, the two size 
extremes may be an example of an alternative 
reproductive strategy. The overall aim of my 
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investigation is to determine whether mating 
behaviour and success varies with head size in 
the alpine weta, Hemideina maori. The specific 
objectives are to: (1) determine the relative 
proportion of large-headed and small-headed 
adult males in the natural population; 

(2) deterfnine how they are naturally distributed 
in terms of adult females; and (3) observe under 
natural and laboratory conditions how the males 
compete for females during the breeding season. 
R: Feb 1998 

ASD: Nov 1998 


Alternative developmental strategies in the 
alpine weta, Hemideina maori. Weta are cricket- 
like insects which are large, flightless, nocturnal 
and endemic to New Zealand. Hemideina maori is 
a tree weta that lives in the alpine zone, an area 
with no trees and is hence called an alpine weta. 
Males have larger heads than the females and 
defend groups of females or harems in tree 
burrows or, in the case of alpine wetas, under 
rocks. Males of the alpine weta, H. maori, have a 
range of head sizes, from large to small headed 
males. It is thought that males are maturing at 
different moult stages and are adopting different 
reproductive strategies; guarding or sneaking. 

For my honours thesis 1 am maintaining a colony 
of H. maori collected from the Rock and Pillar 
Range to find out how many instars they go 
through to reach maturity and whether this is the 
same for all males, to identify some guidelines for 
classifying individuals in to particular instars and 
finally to investigate whether altering sex-ratio 
changes the composition of male head sizes. 

IGJ 

R; Feb 1998 
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Horizontal variation in the composition of 
invertebrate communities in ox-bow lakes on the 
upper Serpentine Flats (Taieri River floodplain). 
This study will examine patterns of spatial variation 
in the composition of wetland invertebrate 
communities across the Serpentine Flats. 


Olsen, Dean 


Victoria University _ 


PhD 


Thomas Buckley: 


Joanne Wilson. 


Community composition of pool communities will be 
Studied to determine between- and within-pool 
patterns of spatial variation. Communities along 
the edge and centre of at least five small and five 
large pools will be quantiatively sampled. A more 
detailed analysis of the between- and within-pool 
variation in the population structure and diet of 
the two damselflies species, Austrolestes 
colenonis and Xanthocnemis zealandica, present 
within the pools will also be conducted. 

GC 

R: Feb1998 
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The hyporheos of the Kye Burn, Central Otago. 
This project aims to investigate the influence of 
bed morphology and related factors on stream 
macroinverterbrate communities, both surface 
and sub-surface (i.e. the hyporheos). The form of 
the streambed may influence processes such as 
sedimentation and sub-surface water flow, which 
in turn may affect the structure of the 
macroinveitebrate community. 

A second objective of this project is to determine 
an appropriate settling period for use during 
freeze coring (a specialised sampling technique 
which allows quantitative sampling of sediments 
deep below the surface of the streambed). This 
will provide future researchers with a guideline as 
to the most appropriate length of time standpipes 
should remain in the sediment before freezing 
and extraction. 

CRT 
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Supplied by M. McIntyre. 


Molecular evolution and systematics of New 
Zealand Cicadas. (Supervisor: Geoff 
Chambers/George Gibbs). 


Resistance to organophosphate insecticides in 


Lucilia cuprina. (Supervisor: Allan Clark). 33 
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Biogeography of NZ land snails. (supervisor 
George Gibbs). 


The Somes Island beetle fauna in relation toa 
succession of revegetation plantings. (Supervisor 
George Gibbs). 


Invertebrates of macrophytes in the Wainuiomata 
river. (Supervisor George Gibbs). 


Entry and spread of house dust mites in new 
homes. (Supervisor: John Andrews). 


Studies on recombinant glutathione-transferase 
6A from Musca domestica. (Supervisor: Alan 
Clark). 


A comparison of two methods for assessing water 
quality in the Wainuiomata River: MCI versus 
periphyton assessment. (Supervisor: George 
Gibbs). 


Molecular evolution of New Zealand cicadas of the 
genus Amphipsalta. 


Two-dimensional electrophoretic analysis of 
glutathione-S transferases from Lucilia cuprina. 
(Supervisor: Allan Clark) 


PCR detection of variants of detoxication genes in 
Lucilia cuprina. (Supervisor: Alan Clark). 


Proteomic analysis of field strains of Lucilia 
cuprina. (Supervisor: Alan Clark). 


The use of video methods for assessing presence 
of forest invertebrates on non-toxic mammal 
baits at night. 
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Notes For Contributors 

The Weta is a supplement to the New Zealand Entomologist. Editing is 
minimal and authors are responible for the accuracy of their 
manuscripts. Authors should submit manuscripts on disk with an 
accompanying hardcopy. Authors without access to computing facilities 
may submit articles typed (double spaced) on one side only, on A4 paper. 
High contrast black and white photographs or penned lline drawings are 
acceptable. 


The purpose of The Weta is to provide a medium for members to have 
their entomological observations recorded. Before submitting an article to 
The Weta, please consider whether or not it might be more appropriate to 
publish in the New Zealand Entomologist. The Weta is catalogued and 
cited by abstracting journals. 
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